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“Literature, Criticism, Xe. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
—_ - 
‘ TO THE EDITOR. 
* $rn,—Having already declared my willingness to grant 
the superiority which #2. W. S. claims, I need not follow 
him over the whole of his ground; but I would, never- 
theless, remind him that his assertions do not become 
true by their not being contradicted. He may say against 
the French whatever he pleases, without having much 
contradiction to fear in his own country. 

There is, indeed, no disputing about taste; but (gene- 
rally speaking) people are not very fond of having their 
noses pulled, or of being tarred and feathered, and finally 
goused in one of the docks; and yet, part of this would 
certainly be practised upon the unlucky wight who should 

a liberal, enlightened, and patriotic public, by 
speaking of English literature in the same manner in 
which your correspondent has spoken of the French: 
consequently, the contest could not be carried on upon 

terms, and individuals who have any consideration 





or their lives and limbs will naturally forbear. 


‘In the mean time, there is a manifest contradiction in 
the passage which ascribes to the French ‘a national 
character unfavourable to the stronger intellectual ener- 
gies, and a language incapable of expressing them. If 
there be actually such a fecbleness in the language, that it is 
inadequate to express vast conceptions, the charge of de- 
ficiency in erudition and vigour cannot be brought home 
to the authors; and it is wrong to blame them for not ex- 
pressing what is dec!ared to be inexpressible in their idiom. 

Yet, admitting that the French are, beyond all compa- 
rison, inferior to the English, it would still not prove the 
point from which R. W. S. has set out, viz. that it is not 
worth while to study their works at all. Your correspon- 
dent acknowledges himself, that Rollin (for instance) has 
been found very useful; and what he says against him is 
venial in the highest degree, particularly at the winding 
up; for, if the man was but well acquainted with what 
had happened, we may forgive his want of penetration in 
discovering the secret springs of past events. Even Fre. 
erick and Bonaparte were sometimes a little deficient in 
that respect, although they possessed many keys, which do 
not fall to the share of ordinary historians. 

The under-rated Voltaire is declared to have been an in- 
dividual of but scanty acquirements in literature; and we 
have Dr. Johnson's word for it: bu‘ opinions go for nothing 
when we have facts to refnte them. Voltaire was richly 
endowed by nature, and he received the very best educa- 
tion which his time afforded. He cultivated literature at 
an early age, and remained attached to it until the latest 
period of hislong career: but he did better still: he seized 
every opportunity to obtain living information, by his in- 
tercourse with the most distinguished persons of his cen- 
tury. Ministers, warriors, men of letters, artists, and 
mechanics, were consulted by him, whenever he found 
an occasion for doing so; and his uncommonly active life 
places him infinitely above a mere bookworm. I wish Mr. 
R. W. S. had favoured us with the name of the judicious 
French critic, who (though a professed admirer of Vol- 


taire) had the hardihood to say, that he thought him a 
man of no great talents. This is a curious mode of ex- 
pressing admiration. 

Your correspondent will perhaps allow me to compli- 
ment him, at the same time, on the great facility with 
which he quotes, from memory, long and intricate pas- 
sages in a foreign language: it was very proper to make 
twice mention of the circumstance, and also to tell the 
public of his having had the Iliad and the Hneid for 
companions of his early youth. 

After having allowed British superiority in every other 
point, I can have no objection to admit it also in divinity : 
but I beg leave, nevertheless, to remark, that there can 
be no real point of comparison in that respect, because the 
prevailing religions of England and France are not the 
same; and what may be thought highly interesting in one 
country, may, in the other, be deemed futile, or even 
heretical. 

The narrow limits which R. W. S. has prescribed to 
himself urge me now to answer (in due course) those parts 
of his letter which concern myself. When he asserted, 
that the best French authors had been translated into 
English, he little expected to meet with a contradiction : 
but it so happened, that, at the very same nioment, the 
London papers announced the first translation of the Phi- 
losophical Dictionary, which is by far the most important 
work of its author. I have not yet seen the translation ; 
but if justice has been done to the original, I am not 
aware that there exists any work of the same size in the 
English language (or indeed in any other) which contains, 
at the same time, a greater variety of interesting matter, 
more wit, more real research, or more originality. If 
your correspondent knows of one, I will thank him for 
pointing it out tome; and it also remains with him to 
make this fuct square with his assertion, that all good 
French works are immediately translated. I must further 
take the liberty of asking Mr. R. W.S. by whom the 
translations are to be made, if the French language (as he 
says) can only be productive of solid advantage to the 
printer, the tourist, and the merchant?—The first and the 
last have probably their own affairs to attend to, and the 
tourist may not be always in a humour for making trans- 
lations, there and then, just when they are wanted; con- 
sequently, there must be other people who have devoted 
themselves to the necessary study; and the greater the 
competition the better, if it were merely for the sake of 
having competent judges. Besides, without emulation, 
men become indolent or careless; and the interest of sci- 
ence is best served by a multitude of candidates. 

Your correspondent says, that he does not well under- 
stand what I mean by recommending the French language 
as useful in social intercourse 3 and he ascribes to me the 
extravagant idea of wishing to introduce French conversa- 
tions amongst Englishmen. This is not surprising at all ; 
for, looking upon an Englishman as creation’s master- 
piece, R. W. S..has, perhaps, never thought of degrading 
himself so far as to admit a stranger to his familiarity. 
But all his countrymen are not of the same opinion; and 
some are even good-natured enough to admit that foreign- 
ers are fellow-creatures (in body and soul) and that it may 
be sometimes useful and agreeable to know their senti- 





ments: in such cases, French is much more serviceable 


than English; because the former language is understood 
over all Europe; whilst the latter is seldom spoken with 
any degree of fluency in the interior of the Continent ; and 
its practice is chiefly confined to sea-ports, or to places 
where English families habitually reside. 

Your correspondent insists upon the palefacedness of 
Frenchmen who hear speak of Newton, Locke, and Gib- 
bon; but I can only say, that I never remarked any 
change of countenance in those with whom I happened 
to converse on the works of the named writers; and I am 
sure that I never met with any thing disrespectful to their 
memory in such French authors as I would call estimable. 

Voltaire always acknowledged superior merit wherever 
he found it; but he did not find it in Shakspeare, and 
there was no affectation in what he said abouthim. He 
was mistaken in his conclusions; but much may be said 
in his excuse. In the first place, his remarks are partly 
of such a nature that impartial judges cannot altogether 
deny their justice, and that his countrymen haye blamed 
him for his moderation t secondly, what appears,doubtf 
to an unprejudiced reader, must have appeared shocking 
to a Frenchman: thirdly and chiefly, Voltaire was.not 
sufficiently acquainted’ with the English language to 
appreciate Shakspeare ; and some of the dull and:presing 
commentators of the great bard were much more likely 
to confirm the irritable satirist in his error than to remove 
it: he was the last man to admire on compulsion, or ra~ 
ther he would never doit. R. W. S. differs very much 
from me when I ascribe the superiority of this country 
to its extensive connexions, and to the facility with which 
it is enabled to profit by them. Be it so: if he prefers 
to ascribe it to direct inspiration rather than to natural 
causes, I have not the least objection. It is the best plea 
that can be made for other nations; for, how-can they 
help being inferior if they have not received the same 
favours from above ? 

I am highly delighted to see that your correspondent 
does not admire an author whose head is filled with the 
lumber of literature ; but why then did he blame the 
French for their want of erudition ? , 

He has never heard that German was a mother tongue, 
but it is so, nevertheless; for it berrows from no other 
language, and it derives all its expressions from’ the 
original stock. Modern grammarians have rid it of -all 
the incumbrances which had been introduced from the 
learned languages ; and, if some old-fashioned people 
still continue to use them, it is without the least necessity. 
Modern Germans have not to reproach themselves with 
having neglected the language of their ancestors: they 
have both cultivated and improved it; and they seem 
determined to persevere.in the adopted course. 

R. W.S. still thinks that the Italian is of little use to 
the English merchants but he thereby only proves: that 
he has made no fresh inquiries since he first advanced 
the proposition. He believes that the commercial relationa 
of this country with Italy are not so extensive as with 
other states; but he ought to know.that the Ftalian lan.~ 
guage is spoken in many commercial places out of Italy, 
and that it greatly facilitates the operations of the Eng» 
lish agents who understand it. 

With regard to the style, I have not so far misunder- 





stood your correspondent as to believe that he would bave 
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us to imitate the defects of a writer; byt I was surprised 
that a man of his general good sense should attach so 
much importance to style, or rather that he should make 
it the chief object of his attention. He had begun his 
essays with descanting on the importance of education, 
and stated that he had devoted great study to its meliora- 
tion: he then recapitulated, with apparent fairness, what 
had been said by preyious correspondents, and added his 
own views on the subject; but, in the winding up, he 
completely disappointed the expectations which. he had 
raiged ; for, after having done away with all the present 
_ systems of education (classical or unclassical) he gave us 
nothing instead of them, but the study of the poets, which 
is, of all others, the deast important in a commercial country. 
Youth is not the age for criticism, and it ought to be 
employed in laying in a good store of useful knowledge; 
pointing out the beauties and defects of poets is doing 
very little towards the real interests of the rising genera- 
tion; for people, whose education has not been otherwise 
neglected, will make the necessary discoveries themselves 
when they arrive at the age of maturity, and their un- 
biassed judgments will be much better than those which 
are artificially produced. Besides, very few parents wish 
to make professional poets or authors of their children, 
and it is therefore more reasonable to propose the renewal 
of Solomon’s plan, which has been of late a little too 
much neglected. ‘ Train up a child in the way it should 
go” is a maxim which ought never to be set aside. Some 
of your correspondents have hinted at the elements of 
chemistry or mechanism, and others at botany and mi- 
neralogy: methinks that various other branches of science 
might yet be pointed out by men who are able and willing 
to do something for the service of posterity ; but .R. W. S. 
points out nothing, absolutely nothing, and he calls, 
nevertheless, the study of languages a merely negative 
pursuit. In a country so eminently commercial and 
civilized as England, the knowledge of languages is by 
no means negative; and it must not be declared so until 
something better and more profitable is proposed: but 
your friend proposes no such thing. He utters tremen- 
dows accusations ‘against the French, and he finds them 
guilty, because they are notin court to defend themselves ; 
and, after having distributed a few blows among the other 
surrounding nations, he sits down to'rest upon his laurels. 
The final result of his‘labours is then a panegyric on 
his countrymen in his own country, where nobody is likely 
to dispute the eminence on which the sons of Britain are 
seated : the sons of Britain have long been aware‘of what 
they are worth, and they, have never been accused of a 
want of patriotism in that respect. To praise one’s own 
nation, and to slight all the others, is in fact a very cheap 
and safe way to show patriotism, and it is but seldom lost 
sight of by people who wish well to themselves. 
_ Lam, most respectfully, 
Liverpool, June 1, 1824. YOUR READER. 


—><?+<.>_ 
[¥ROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


» REVIEW. 
THR IONIAN; or, WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 
By Sarah Renota Three Vols. London, 1824. 
Works of imagination constitute by far the most nume- 
rous class in the great world of letters. Their abundance 
in any comniunity is a sure sign of over-excited feeling. 
The dull realities of life no longer interest-us. We are 
eager to expatiate the boundless regions of possible exist. 
ence, and thereby to increase the sphere of our observa- 
tion and amusement.. Hence history4s forsaken, and ro. 
mance and poetry are called in to. administer to this arti- 
ficial appetite. 
But though fictitious compositions are so numerous, 
few of them have ever been, and fewer still have continued 
40 be, favourites with the public. This want of success 











will not surprise us when we consider, that to excel in this 
species of writing requires powers of no ordinary kind. 
Invention is a great, but it has long ceased to be the chief 
requisite. Almost every variety of human existence,— 
every incident which life can exhibit, has been antici- 
pated by the writer of fiction. We look then for other 
excellencies, of which our fathers had little conception. 
We expect, what from the increasing knowledge of the 
age we have a right to expect, that every fiction be pro- 
bable; that its characters be conformable to nature in 
general, and to that state of society in particular in which 
they are represented as living; and that, above all, it pre- 
sent us with a faithful, and consequently an interesting, 
picture of the reflections, dispesitions, and feelings of 
those characters inthe great. vicissitudes of their lives. 


Hence a deep acquaintance with the human heart is ne- 


cessary to the novelist. Nor are the minor excellencies of 
manner and style tobe neglected : they have considerable 
influence in the general effect which fictions are intended 
to produce. 

The work before us is deficient in every quality neces- 
sary to constitute'a good novel. It is no picture of ‘* Wo- 
man in the Nineteenth” or in any other century. Its cha- 
racters are neither well-conceived, nor consistently sup- 
ported. Three or four silly men, and as many silly 
women, form its most prominent ones ; not ene of which 
is.capable of inspiring the reader with the slightest inte- 
rest. It has no heroine, properly so called. It contains 
no just observations on life and manners. Its incidents 
do not naturally arise from the relative. situations of the 
parties. It abounds with the most insipid, the most com- 
monplace description of external nature. The. style is 
pompous, and often unmeaning ; just such a one as we 
should expect from a girl of sixteen, whom ‘papa had 
kindly permitted”” to devote a few months to the study of 
composition before she left the ‘* respectable edtablish- 
ment” of the Misses Empty. But ** Sarah:Renou” can- 
not beso young. Thisis not the first, nor even the second 
of her literary attempts. Experience has given her no 
mean opinion of her own powers. She is a great strickler 
for the superiority of woman; a sagacious diviner of the 
darkest dispensations of Providence; a dexterous hand 
at untying the knot of human destiny ; and, oh, wonderful! 
a fearless declaimer on a subject which philosophers and 
divines in all-ages have approached with awe,—the free. 
dom. of the will! 

Never, on similar occasions, did the great cynical phi- 
losopher rejoice more on seeing land, than. we did when 
we had waded through the last volume of the work before 
us. We scarcely remember an instance in which our 
patience (of which we’ pride ourselves in having a large 
stock) was put toa severer test. We are sure our readers 
will sympathize with us when we say that we could not 
easily inflict a greater punishment on the admirer. of 
Fielding, Smollett, and the Author of Waverley, than 
that of perusing the ‘‘Ionion.”” Its defects are so nume 
rous, ‘that a volume would not be more than sufficient to 
point them out. We do not recollect to have found in it 
a single passage which the reader would thank us for 
quoting. We shall therefore conclude our brief notice of 
this imbecile production by expressing our honest convic- 
tion, that if the time employed.in composing it had been 
devoted to the nursery or the needle, the fair author would 
have’ been quite as creditubly, and far more usefully, 


occupied. 
——<>—-<f—<-- - 
OURIKA. 
BY THE DUCHESS DE DURAS. 


{From the Literary Gazette.] 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 


‘© Oh, how I felt my whole existence changed! How 
lost I-was-when the illusions I had so. constantly dwelt in 


} vanished ! they:-resembled the light of day, and when they 





fled, utter darkness suceeeded. So great was the confusion 
of my mind under the new thoughts that assailed it, that 
not one of my usual ideas ever occurred to me. I was 
struck with terror. To be an object of pity to the world t 
—not to be fit for the rank I lived in !—perhaps to meet 
with a man, who, for the sake of money, would consent to 
have negro children! These thoughts kept rising suc. 
cessively over my mind, pursuing me like phantoms. 
But the bitterest of all, was the certainty of belonging to 
no one in the world. To be alone! Ever, and for ever 
alone! Madame de B. had owned it, and I repeated the 
words over and over. What cared I to be alone, but a 
few minutes before. I knew it not, E felt it not; I had 
need of the beings that I loved, but I was unconscious of 
their not wanting me. . Now my eyes were opened, and 
with misfortune came mistrust into my soul. 

‘“*When I returned to Madame de B.’s apartment, 
every body was struck with the change in my appearance. 
I pretended to be ill, and was believed.. Madame de B. 
sent for her physician, Barthez, who felt my pulse, 
questioned me carefully, and then abruptly declared that 
nothing ailed me. ‘This quieted the uneasiness of my 
benefactress about my health; but she sought every means 
of diverting my mind. [I dare not own how little grati. 
tude I felt for her care. My heart seemed withered in 
itself. As long as it had received favours with pleasure, 
it gladly acknowledged the benefit; but now filled with 
the bitterest feelings, it had no power to expand. My 
days were spent in the same thoughts, differently combined 
and under various forms, but still the blackest my imagi« 
vation could invent. Often were my nights passed in 
weeping. J exhausted my whole pity upon myself— 
my face was become odious to me-~I no longer dared to look 
in a glass—and my black hands struck me with horror ;— 
they appeared to me like a monkey’s. I dwelt upon the 
idea of my ugliness, and my colour appeared: to me 
the sign of my reprobation: it.was that alone which epa~ 
rated me from the rest of my fellow-creatures, and con- 
demned. me to live alone, and never to be loved; that 
a man should, perhaps, consent, for the sake of money, to 
have negro children’ My blood rose with indignation at 
the idea. I thought for a moment of entreating Madame 
de B. to send me back to my own country ;—but even 
there I should have felt isolated. Who would have un- 
derstood me? Who would have sympathized with my 
feelings? Alas! I belonged to no one—I was estranged 
fvom the whole world ?” 

‘* Ft was not until long after, that I understood the pos- 
sibility of being reconciled to such a fate. Madame de 
B. was no devotee. She had.had me instructed in the 
duties of my religion by a respectable priest, from whom 
I imbibed my only notions on the subject. They were as 
sincere as my own character; but I was not aware that 
piety is of no succour, unless mingled with the daily ac- 
tions of life. I had devoted a few moments of each day 
to its practice, but left it a stranger to the rest. My con- 
fessor was an indulgent unsuspicious old man, whom I 
saw twice or thrice a year; but as I did not imagine my 
grief to be a fault, I never mentioned it to him: mean- 
while it’ continued to undermine my health, though, 
strange to say, it perfected my understanding. ‘* What 
doth the man know who hath not suffered?’ says an 
Eastern Sage; and I soon perceived how true this was, 
What I had taken for ideas, were impressions. I did not 
judge—I liked. I was either pleased or displeased with 
the words or actions of the persons I lived with; but 
stopped not to consider why. Since I had found out that 
the world would reject me, I began to examine and criti- 
cise almost every thing that had hitherto, enchanted me. 

** Such a tendency could not escape Madame de B.’s 
penetration, though I never knew whether she guessed 
the cause. Possibly she was afraid of létting me confide 
my chagrin to her, for fear of increasing it; but she was 
even kinder tome than usual. She intrusted all her 
thoughts to me, and tried to dissipate my own troubles by 
busying me with her’s. She judged my heart rightly, for 
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nothing could attach me to life but the idea of being ne- 
cessary or even useful to my benefactress. To be alone; 
to die, and leave no regret in the soul of any being, was 
the dread that haunted me. But there I was unjust to- 
wards her, for she sigeerely loved me; still she had other 
and superior interests to mine. I did not envy her tender- 
ness for her grandchildren; but, oh! how I longed, like 
chem, to call her mother ! 

‘¢ Family ties, above all, brought distressing recollections 
over me—I ! who was doomed never to be the sister, wife, 
or mother, of any human being! Perhaps I fancied these 
ties more endcaring than they really were; and because 
they were out of my reach, I foolishly neglected those that 
were not. But I had no friend; no confidant. My feel- 
ing for Madame de B. was that of worship, rather than of 
affection ; but I believe that I felt the utmost love of a 
sister for Charles. 

¢¢ His studies.were nearly finished, and he was setting 
out on his travels with his eldest brother and their go- 
venor. They were to be two years absent, and were to 
visit Italy, Germany, and England. Charles was delighted 
to travel; and I was too well accustomed to rejoice at 
what gave him pleasure, to feel any grief, until the mo- 
ment of our parting. 

«I never told him the distress that preyed upon me. 
We did not see each other alone; and it would have 
taken me some time to explain my grief to him. He 
would then have understood me, I am sure. His man- 
ners were mild and grave, but he had a propensity to ridi- 
cule that intimidated me; not that he ever gratified it, 
put at the expense of affectation. Sincerity completely 
disarmed him. However, I kept my secret. Besides, the 
chargin of our parting was a relief to my mind, to which 
any grief was more welcome than its accustomed one. 


‘* A short time after Charles's departure, the revolution 
began to assume a serious turn: the great moral and po- 
litical interests that were agitated by it to their very source 
were daily discussed in Madame de B.’s drawing-room. 
These were debates that superior minds delighted in; and 
what could better form my own, than the contemplation 
of an arena, where men of distinguishsd talents were 
struggling against opinions long since received, and in- 
vestigating every subject, examining the origin of every 
institution, unfortunately to destroy and shake them from 
their very foundation. 

‘© Will you believe that, young as I was, without any 
share in the interests of society, and nourishing my own 
wound in secret, the revolution brought some change in 
my ideas, created a glimmering ray of hope in them, and 
for a while suspended their bitterness. It appeared to 
me that, in the general confusion, my situation might 
change; and that when all ranks were levelled, fortunes 
upset, and prejudices done away with, I might find myself 
less isolated in this new order of things; and that if I did 
possess any hidden qualities or superiority of mind, my 
colour would no longer single me out, and prevent their 
being appreciated: but it happened that these very quali- 
ties quickly opposed my illusion. I could not desire my 
own happiness at the expense of the, misfortyne of thou- 
sands ; besides, I daily witnessed the folly of persons who 
were struggling against events that they could not control. 
I saw through the weakness of such characters, and 
guessed their secret views. Their false philanthropy did 
not long deceive me, and I quite gave up my hopes when 
I found that they would still feel contempt for me, even 
in the midst of the severest adversity. The days were 
gone when each sought to please, and remembered that 
the only means of doing so in society is the very uncon- 
sciousness of one’s own success. No sooner did the revo- 
lution cease to be a grand theory, no sooner did it menace 
the interests of every high individual, than conversation 
degenerated into dispute, and reasoning was exchanged 
for bitter personality. Sometimes, in spite of my dejec- 
tion, I could not help being amused by the sudden violence 
of opinions which*were excited by ambition, affectation, 


— 


or fear. But gaiety that is occasioned by the observation 
of folly in ethers, is too malignant to do good ; the heart 
delights in innocent joys; and the mirth of ridicule, far 
from dispelling misfortune, is more likely to proceed from 
it, as it feeds ypon the same bitterness of soul. 

“* My hopes in. the revolution having quickly vanished, 
I remained dissatisfied, as before, with my situation. 
Madame de B.’s friendship and confidence were my only 
solace. Often, in the midst of an acrimonious political 
discussion, after vainly trying to restore good humour, 
she would cast a sad ook at me. This look was a balm 
to my heart: it seemed to say, ‘Ourika, you alone can 
sympathize with me.’ 

‘* The negro’s right to liberty next began to be debated, 
and I, of course, felt deeply interested in the question. 
One of my remaining illusions was, that at least I had 
countrymen in another land, and, knowing them to be un- 
happy, I believed them virtuous, and pitied their fate. 
Alas! here again I- was undeceived. The massacre of 
St. Domingo added fresh grief to my soul; and, to my 
despair, at belenging to a proscribed race, was added 
shame at their being likewise a race of barbarians. 

‘¢ The revolution having soon made rapid progress, and 
the most violent men getting into power, inspired the 
greatest terror by their utter disregard of the laws of jus- 
tice. The horrid days:of the 20th of June and 10th of 
August, prepared for every other event. The greater 
number of Madame de B.’s friends fled at this epoch. 
Some sought shelter abroad, others in the provinces or in 
secret retreats; but she remained. The constant occu- 
pation of her heart fixed her to home. 

‘© We had been living for some months in solitude, 
when, towards the latter end of the year 1792, the decree 
for the confiscation of the emigrants’ estates was issued 
In the midst of such great disasters, Madame de B. would 
have cared little for the loss of her fortune, had it not be- 
longed to her grandchildren, for, by a family arrange- 
ment, she had only the enjoyment of it during her life- 
time. This made her decide upon sending for Charles 
home; whilst his elder brother, then nearly one-and- 
twenty, went to join the army of the Prince of Condé. 
Their travels were just completed, which, two years be- 
fore, had been undertaken under such different auspices. 
Charles arrived in Paris in the begining of February 
1793, a short time after the king’s death. Madame de 
B. had given herself up to the most poignant grief at the 
perpetration of thisdeed. Her feeling mind proportioned 
its horror to the immensity of the crime. Affliction in 
old age is a most moving spectacle ; it carries with it the 
authority of reason. Madame de B. suffered with such 
energy that it affected her health, and I did not conceive 
it possible to corisole her; but I mingled my tears with 
hers, and sought, by elevating my own sentiments, to ally 
my soul more nearly to hers, so that I might, at least, 
share her sufferings. My own distress scarcely occurred 
to me while the reign of terror lasted. I should have felt 
ashamed to think of it during such dreadful calamities ; 
besides, I no longer felt so isolated, since every person 
round me was unhappy. Opinion is like the link of 
country. It is the property of all, and men are brothers 
to defend its cause. Sometimes I thought that, poor ne- 
gress as I was, still I was allied to noble minds by the 
same need of justice that I experienced in common with 
them. The return of truth and justice to their country 
would be a day-of triumph for me as well as for them ; 
but, alas! it was far distant. 

*¢On Charles’s return, Madame de B. went into the 
country. All her friends had fled. The only society 
she had left was that of an old Abbé, who, for ten years, 
had turned religion into ridicule, but was now highly 
irritated at the*riches of the clergy being confiscated, be- 
cause he lost twenty thousand francs a year by it. He 
accompanied us to St. Germain. His company was rather 
quiet than agreeable, and was mere the result of his dis- 





position than of his heart, 





** Madame de B. had had it in her power, all her life, 
to do good. She was intimately acquainted with the 
Count de Choiseul, and, during his long ministry, was 
useful to a number of persons. Two of themost popular 
men, during the terror, owed obligations to her, and re- 
membered it in those dreadful times. They watched over 
her preservation, and risked their own lives to save hers 
from the fury of the revolutionary assassins; and it may 
here be remarked, that, at this fatal epoch, even the chiefs 
of the most violent factionsran great danger in doing a 
little good. It seemed as if our desolate land was only 
to be governed by evil, for that.alone took away or gave 
power. Madame de B. was not sent to prison; she was 
guarded at home under pretext of bad health. Charles, 
the Abbé, and myself, remained with her, and attended 
her with care. 


** Nothing can equal the state of anxiety and terror in 
which we passed our days, continually reading in the 
papers accounts of the sentences of death passed against 
Madame de B.’s friends, and trembling lest her protectors 
should be deprived of the power of preserving her from a 
similar fate. We discovered, indeed, that she was on the 
eve of perishing, when the death of Robespierre put an end 
to so much horror. We breathed again—the guards left 
our house, and we all remained in the same solitude, like 
people who have escaped some great calamity together, 
Misfortune seemed to have linked us closer to each other. 
I feltin those moments that I was not a stranger. If I 
ever passed a few happy moments since the fairy days of 
my childhood, it was during the times that followed this 
disastrous epoch. Madame de B. possessed to a supreme 
degree those qualities which constitute the charm of do- 
mestic life. Her temper was easy and indulgent; she 
always put the most favourable construction upon what 
was said before her; no harsh or captious judgment of 
hers ever cooled the confidences of her friends. Thoughts 
were free, and might be uttered without responsibility 
before her, merely passing for what they were worth. Such 
gifts, had they been her only ones, would have made 
Madame de B.’s friends adore her; but how many others 
she possessed! It was impossible to feel ennui in her 
company; there was a charm in her wit and manner, that 
made even trifles interesting the moment they engrossed 
her attention. 


‘‘ Charles bore some resemblance to his mother. His 
mind, like hers, was liberal and just, but firm, and with- 
out modification, for youth allows of none—it finds every 
thing either quite right or quite wrong, while the fail- 
ing of old age is to believe that nothing is ever quite 
tight or quite wrong. Charles was endowed with the 
two first qualities of his age—truth and justice.—I have 
already said that he hated the very shadow of affec- 
tation; nay, he sometimes fancied it where it did not 
exist. Reserve was habitual to him, and this made 
his confidence the more flattering, as it was evidently’ the 
the result of his esteem, and not of his natural propensity ; 
whatever portion of it he granted, was of value, for he 
never acted inconsiderately, and yet was always natural 
and sincere. He placed such full reliance in me, that his 
thoughts were communicated to me as quickly as they 
came. 

‘¢ When we were all seated round our "table of an even 
ing, how interesting were our conversations! Our old 
Abbé took his share in them. He had made out to him- 
self such a completely false set of ideas, and maintained 
them with so much good faith, that he was’ an inexhausti- 
ble source of amusement to Madame de B. Her clear 
and penetrating judgment drew out the poor man’s absur- 
dities (he never taking it amiss) and she would throw in 
keen traits of good sense over his orderly system; which 
we used to compare to the heavy strokes of Charlemagne’s 
or Roland’s sword. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Poetry. 


THE SEARCH FOR CONTENT. 
—_—— 

Maid of the valley, oh, where, tell me where 

Dost thou bind with the rose thy meek forehead so fair? 
J have sought thee, with tears, the wide world all around, 
And still for Content, Disappointment have found. 

At Court it was whispered, when seeking thee there, 
Unknown thy bright reign in that region of care, 
Where the trappings so gorgeous and fair to behold, 

Did only thy semblance, unhallowed, unfold ! 

I sought thee in halls of the youthful and gay, 

Where echo replied to mirth's life-breathing lay; 

And vying in mock’ry that aérial sound, 

Were the phantoms of pleasure that fluttered around ! 

1 found thee in wealth a mere vapouring shade, 

By Falsehood in glitter and tinsel arrayed ; 

All dazzling without, and attractive, and gay, 

While within was Content far, alas, far away! 

J sought thee on Honour’s commanding domain, 

But there how delusive thy halcyon reign! 

A fast-fleeting shadow, a moment’s acclaim, 

And silent for ever the clarion of Fame! 

l sought if. with Genuis ’twas thine to abide, 

But, ah, me! she was a borne ona treacherous tide, 
And the skiff, lately bounding fn. morning’s young pride, 
Now sighed over waters less sparkling to glide, 

While many a wreck, sad and dreary to view, 

Those billows proud dashing did mournfully strew ! 

I inquired of the sage, if Content he had’ seen? 

She rarely in cell of the hermit had been: 

*T was the dwelling of Mem'ry !—a sorrowing guest, 
Unknown of Contentment, chill, bleak, and unblest; 
And the winds that swept o’er the pale anchorite’s cave, 
How often implored to sweep over his grave |— 

T inquired of a cotter, whose health-glowing cheek 
. Did surely thy presence, Contentment bespeak ; 

But he gazed on his children with tear-swimming eyes,. 
And he told of-strange toil, and of hunger’s loud cries ; 
While unheeded, the rose round his dwelling entwined,, 
Its beauties.and fragrance gave wild to-the wind ! 

Ard, ah! cried I then, if Content be net here, 

Hew bootless the search for that angel elsewhere! 

A dream of the poet, a fable untrue, 

Or given-alone in Arcadia to view; 

Away to my cottage again let me hie, 

And. learn where, in truth, her fair palaces lie.. 


I mused, and:a vision celestial and bright, 

Transcending in beauty, revealed'to-my sight 

#& temple, whose wails of the jasper were formed), 
And with richest and'rarest of jewels adorned ; 

And around it so tranquil and pure the repose, 

And within Io prans so dulcet arose, . 

. That, awe-struck, L worshipped the Deity. there, 

For. where: might Contentment resige, if not here? 
When reproying, while mild yet her eye softly shone,. 
Thus spoke a fair saint, from her star-circied throne:. 
No gyren here lures thee through Error’s derk maze; 
No goddess profane meets thy wondering gaze:, 

_ A beacon.to warn, to the wanderer a guide, 
This temple my altar, here pleased Labide; 

, Religion my name+—v n° "tis here that expand, 
‘The flowers that will briguten in happier land. 
“fis here that chill yapour’s forbidden, to rise; 

Wealth breathes in the gale, and serene are. the skies ;; 
and the tear on.my altar, by Penitence shed,, 

‘Witt glory, Uunies che drear yale ofthe dead! 
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Sects RS annem) 
Thy search for Content in aught earthly give o’er, * “ye pon gin wee ond master's hand, 
% : Vor jo wagthe 3 
Her bowers are built on a far distant shore; ‘et No more in his defence will stand, 
And an entrance to gain,—be this place thine abode, Nor midnight thief assail. 
*'Tis the temple of peace,—’tis the hallowed of God ! No more, alas! I’ve got to say, 
Liverpool. G. My muse begins to fail; 
ED I leave the Parc three at work, 
But Iconclude my tale. 
TO THE EDI TOR. Liverpool, May 27, 1824. 


—— 
S1n,—By inserting the following lines, written in com- 
memoration of a late memorable occasion, in your miscel- 
lany, you will oblige, yours, &c. © 
A CONSTANT READER. 





God prosper long this famous town, 
The Mayor and Bailiffs too, 
And may they never lack the will 
When they have good to do: 
May they our rights and liberties 
Undaunted still maintain, 
And guard and keep the borough laws 
As Briton’s rule the main. 
’*T was lately issued from the bench, 
. Sign’d by our fam’d Town-clerk, 
That dogs should in the public streets 
No longer prowl or bark. 
If Sultan, Czesar, Don, or Prince, 
Should out of doors be found, 
That without judge or jury they 
Be in the tan-pits drowned : 
For hydrophobia was abroad, 
The malady had spread, 
And cows and horses, men, likewise, 
That had been bit, were dead. 
Hear and attend ye mighty ones, 
Say where those ills began ? 
I've heard a joiner’s canine friend* 
Went mad, and bit a man; 
Whether the man went mad or no, 
In truth I can’t decide; 
But I have ascertained and know 
The dog it was that died. 
To hunt all strollers in the streets, 
The police did agree, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree; 
A posse of them gayly rigg’d, 
All gallant, trim, and tight, 
Who knew full well in time of need 
To use their shafts aright, 
Did sally from our fam’d ‘Town-hall 
To scour the streets and lanes, 
And to enact on canine race 
Full penaltiesand pains. 
Sticks, sacks, and ropes, and wooden tongs 
These doughty blades did carry, 
Accompanied by a motley crew, 
Jack, Jem, Tom, Bob, and Harry: 
All men of valour, muckle might, 
Some large, some smal] of limb; 
The very dogs they did affright, 
They were so gaunt and grim. 
Wheu bull or spaniel came in sight, 
Or tarrier, lurcher, hound, 
With cunning they did circumvent, 
And instantly surround. 
Then with their tongs and bludgeons, soon. 
Comimenc’d a fierce attack ; 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, 
They bagg’d him in the sack. 
Oh, mighty heroes! what a name, 
By matchless prowess won; 
Let Cesar’s motto tell your fame— 
** I came, I saw, overcome.” 
Let great Achilles now no more 
With you his deeds compare ; 
He only slew that famous prince, 
King Priam’s son and heir; 
And thrice around the Trojan wall. 
Did drag his lifeless foe: Z 
Ye drag your victims through the streets,, 
Then to the tan-yards go; 
Soon find a cure fer all their ills—~ 
Dip them in Lethe’s stream, 
When all their toils, their troubles cease, 
And vanish like a dream. 
How vain, how transient. is life ! * 
‘Two thousand, aye, or more, 
. From this fam’d town in one short month: 
Have pass’d thie Stygian shore;. 





*.Mr.,Haigh’s dog.. 








Scientific Becords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
falar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural. History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. ] 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
(From the Philosophical Magazine for May.] 
— 


To Alexander Dallas, of Northumberland-court, South. 
ampton-buildings, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
Middlesex, engineer, for his machine to pick and dress 
stones of various descriptions, particularly granite stone.— 
Dated 27th April, 1824.—6 months allowed to enrol spe- 
cification. 

To Join Turner, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, brass 
and iron-founder, for his machine for crimping, plaiting, 
and goffering linen, muslins, frills, and other articles. 
27th April.—-2 months. 

To George Vaughan, of Sheffield, Yorkshire, gentle. 
man, for his improvement or improvements on steam- 
engines, by which means power will be gained, and 
expense saved.—1st May.—6 months. 

‘o John Crosby, of Cottage-lane, City-road, Middlesex, 
entleman, for his improvement in the construction of 
amps or lanterns, for the better protection of the light 
against the effects of wind or motion.—5th May—6 months, 

To James Viney, of Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Colonel 
in the Royal Artillery, for certain improvements in and 
additions to water-closets.—6th May.—6 months. 

To William Clelan, of Leadenhall-street, London, 
gentleman, for his improvement in the process of manu- 
facturing sugar from cane juice, and in refining of sugar 
and other substances. —6th May.—6 months. 

To John Theodore Paul, of Geneva, but now residing 
at Charing Cross, Westminsicr, Middlesex, meehanist, 
who, in consequence of a communication made to him by 
a certain forcigner residing abroad, is in possession of cer- 
tain improvementsin the method or methods of generating 
steam, and in the application of it to various useful pur- 
poses.—13th May.—6 months. 

To John Potter, of Smedley, near Manchester, Lancae 
shire, spinner and manufacturer, for certain improvements 
in looms, to be impelled by mechanical power, for weaving 
various kinds of figured fabrics, whether of silk, cotton, 
fiax, wool, or other materials or mixtures of the same; 
part of which improvements is applicable to hand-looms. 
13th May.—6 months. 

To Jacob Perkins, of Fleet-street, London, enginecr, for 
his improved method of throwing shells and other pro- 
jectiles. 15th May.—6 months. 

To William Church, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
Esquire, for certain improvements in the apparatus used 
in casting iron and other metals.—15th May.—6 months. 

To John Holt Ibbetson, of Smith-street, Chelsea, Mid- 
dlesex, Esquire, for certain improvements in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of gas.—15th May.—6 months. 

To. Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Wellclose-square, 
Middlesex, engineer, for certain combinations and im- 
provements in machinery for making pins.—15th May. 
—2 months. 

To Joseph Luckcock, of Round Cottage, Edgebaston, 
near Birmingham, Warwickshire, gentleman, for his im- 

rovement in the process of manufacturing iron.—15th 
ay.—6 months. 

To William Henry James, of Coburg-place, Winson- 
green, near Birmingham, Warwickshire, engineer, for 
his improved method of constructing steam-earriages use- 








ys the conveyance of persons and goods upon highways. 
an 


turnpike roads, without the assistance of rail-roads. 
—15th May.—6 months. 
To Thomas. Parkin, of Bache’s-row, City-road, Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, for certain improvements in machine 


or apparatus applicable to or employed in printing. —15¢h, 


May.-~4, months, 
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Adbertisement. 


DOLBY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 
The most popular and nett of all the London cheap publi- 
o' . cations. 





This day are published, Part I. to XII (each Part, price 1s. 
comprising 96 demy 8vo pages, and four Wood Engravings, 
from seen! Conte, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. executed by 
Mr. White) o: 

UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, wWITHouT ANY ABRIDGMENT WHATEVER, and 
continued to the Coronation of his Majesty King George the 

Fourth. 

Vols. I. and. II. in extra boards, price 6s. 6d. each, com- 
prising the first Twelve Parts, with Forty-eight original En- 
gravings, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. are just published. 

_ The object of the Proprietors of this Work is to present to 

the Public, in the first instance, a History oF EnGLayp—in 

Design novel—in execution unsurpassed—and in Price un- 

precedented. 

The History of England will be a Work in every respect 
complete in itself, and totally unconnected with other His- 
tories, which are immediately to follow. {t will be com- 
pleted in about 28 Parts, in a Year, and will be embellished 
with about One Hundred and Twenty original Engravings, 
by the above-mentioned Artists. 

To Parents, Guardians, Tutors, and all Persons desirous of 
acquiring or imparting Historical Knowledge, this Edition of 
the History of England is, with theutmost deference, offered. 
In order to impress all the important Historical Facts on the 
memory of Young Persons, and to renovate that of Adults, 
Sections of Interrogatories are introduced at regular intervals, 
with reference to the page, column, and paragraph where 
the solutions will be found 

The most celebrated and authentic Histories, Antient and 
Modern, are preparing for the Press, on the same Pian. 

The History of Rome, on the same plan, is just com- 
menced. Sold by T. Suiru, 13, Paradise-street, Liverpool, of 
whom a Prospectus may be obtained, gratis. 


The Bouquet. 


“* J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MoNTAIGNE. 











REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPAHIE; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYVES, und 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. Earte. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P,C. 1664. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
—<=>>—_ 


75. AN ORDINORY HONEST FZLLOw is one 
whom it concerns to be call’d honest, for il 
he were not this, he were nothing: and yet 
he is not this neither: But a good dull vicious 
fellow, that complyes well with the deboish- 
ments of the time, ‘and is fit tor it: One that 
has no good part in him to offend his com- 
pany, or make him to be suspected a proud 
fellow: but is sociably adunce, and sociably 
a drinker. That do’s it fair and above board 
without legerdemain, and neither sharkes for 
acup nor areckoning. That is kind o’re his 
Beer, and protests he loves you, and begins 
to you again, and loves you again. One that 
quarrells with no man, but for not pledging 
him, but takes all absurdities, and commits 
as many, and is no tell tale next morning, 
though he remember it. One that will fight 
for his friend if lre hear him abused, and his 
friend commonly. is he that is most likely, 
and he lifts up many a Jug in his defence. 
He railes against none but censurers, against 
whom he thinks he railes. lawfully, and cen- 
surersure all those thatare better then himself. 
These good properties qualifie him for honesty 
enough,, and raise him high.in the Ale-house 





commendation, who if he had any other 
good quality, would be named by that. But 
now for refuge he is an honest man, and 
bereafter a sot: onely those that commend 
him think not so, and those that commend 
him, are honest fellows. 

| To be continued.} 





LETTERS 


Written from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, the Lake of 
illarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-weils, Bath. 


BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 


MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT BATH. 
London, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1767. 
(Confinued from our last.} 


LETTER Ix. 


TO THE EARL OF CORKE. 
Corke, Sept. 27, 1760. 

I scarcely need inform your Lordship that this city is 
nine or ten miles from the sea; that the streets are very 
dirty, the place lying low, therefore subject to much rain ; 
and that there are many canals cut through them, for the 
conveniency of water-carriage, which gives it much the 
appearance of a Dutch port. The main street, between 
the gates, is very broad, the houses old, and but indiffe- 
rently built: the exchange is a good stone structure, 
erected some time after the Restoration, but hid in a cor- 
ner. Near it are two coffve- houses, well filled about noon, 
but poorly furnished, and the accommodations far from 
being good. 

The bye streets are very narrow, but excessively thronged; 
and Corke, for populosity, does not give place to Cornhill, at 
*Change time. The inhabitants are computed to be about 
eighty thousand, the majority of whom are Roman Catho- 
lics, and in a necessitous condition. Their numbers gave 
uneasiness to many of the Protestants, when the fears of a 
French invasion possessed the minds of the people: but the 
more sensible and discerning few, convinced that these 
people had been too often duped ever again to confide in 
the perfidy of France, looked upon such apprehensions as 
groundless; and some of their pastors, who are men of ex- 
cellent sense and distinguished abilities, declaimed pub- 
licly, from their altars, with all the vehemence of the pres- 
bytery, against French politics; nor could the most or- 
thodex son of the church of England more zealously 
recommend submission to the Government, and fidelity to 
the house of Hanover. 

There are some good houses on the quays, the external 
appearance of which, however, is not the best: the apart- 
ments are, in every respect, elegant; and the tables plen- 
tifully and neatly furnished. The inhabitants are hospi- 
table and generous: they are rich, and deal largely in 
provisions, many of our fleets, both of merchantmen and 
ships of war, touching here to victual, which they. do at a 
cheap rate; yet, to us, the place was dear enough, not less 
so than London. We took up our quarters at the Lever- 
poole Arms, the best inn the city affords; but for the neat- 
ness of it I cannot say much. When we dined at home 
«which we were suffered to do only twice, during ths week 
we stayed). our provisions were | po and well dressed. 
They also supplied us with good claret, at twenty-eight 
shillings per dozen, which a rascal of a waiter endeavoured 
to change upon us; but we discovered his finesse, and 
rewarded him with a hearty drubbing. It is some satis- 
faction in this country, that a man has it in his power to 
punish, with his owi hand, the insolence of.the lower class 
of people, without being afraid of a Crown office, or a pro- 
cess at law. 

In this city is a large elegant theatre, lately built b 
Barry and Woodward, upon the same plan with that which 
they erected in Crow-street, Dublin. Here, for the first 
time, I. saw. Mrs. Dancer perform. Wer character was 

Jane Shore’; and she went through it with perfect justness 
and elegant propriety. Her figure is ‘ecll secocetiaied, 
and very pleasing, of a middle size; her features regular 
and handsome. Notwithstanding she is near-sig!ited, her 
eyes are piercing; and she marks the passions strongly. 
Her voice is musical, but rather confined. Her concep- 
tions just; and she .has-great tenderness and feeling. I 
wish to see her on an Engiish stage, where she wauld shine 
as aconsiderable ornament: The seenesare finely painted; 


and the band of musie-beyond any thing we could expect. |, 


Iam, my Lord, &e: 
(20 be-continued.} 


Literature. 


TALES AND SKETCHES, BY CHRISTOPHER 
KEELIVINE. 
—— 

It is our intention, in tle present and succeeding num= 
ber of the, Kaleidoscope, to lay before our readers some 
interesting extracts from’ this recently published volume.—- 
We shall reserve the few comments we have to make until 
next week.—E£dit. Kal. ; 

—— 

MARY OGILVIE. 

Come, Jacques, and I will show thee faithfully, 
How, ’mong the frigid circles of this world, 
Still there are heads that think, and hearts that feel! 
And love—and find love’s warm requiting answer 
Strike to their inmost core. Oh how I glow 
With joyance at the thought. 





Jacques and Jeronymd. 


—— “ There is nothing very remarkable about Lillybrae: 
after all,” said I to myself, as I approached the farm» 
house, which my.imagination had often pictured to me, 
when far distant, as one‘of the happiest spots.on earth. 
It was towards evening, in autumn. I. thought. the farra 
had a bare, cold look; and seemed now, from its seques» 
trated situation, the very seat of insipid and exiled-retire.. 
tsent—without variety, and almost without enjoyment, 
It was a plain one-story. farm-house, with its large kitchen, 
its parlour, and its spence; its cart-sheds, barns, and 
cattle-houses; with.a small garden at one end,, and about 
twenty corn-stacks in the rear.- 

The wind blew chillin my. face as I turned up the hill’ 
towards it. I thought it looked bleak and barren; and I 
had.just.learned at the inn, that ** bonny Mary Ogilvie,””’ 
its only interesting inmate, was on the eve of marriage: 
with a neighbouring farmer; and of course it was folly. in 
me to concern myself about the house or her. But I 
looked to the right, and there still stood the identical Lil,. 
lyburn wood, where Mary and I-used to wander, and to 
pick cowslips and gather blaeberries, when we were chil- 
dien; and the little green broomy. hill, behind which 1 
used to watch for her when she grew tall and modest, and 
would not look at me when any one was. by, But } 
thought the wood looked now diminutive and seattered,. 
and the trees whistled mournfully in the wind—and my 
heart smote me with a conviction. of: the fancifulness and 
instability of. our dearest enjoyments. I passed on, listene. 
ing to the cold breeze sighing through the firs, until E 
came to a little bridge; and I looked down the stream, 
and contemplated the little linn where I used to fish—and 
Mary took the trout gently off the hook, and threw them 
back into the water:. for she said, ‘* If I killed the-pretty 
little fish, it would teach me. to be cruel.” Long; ago, 
when we waded in that lovely stream, the sun gleamed 
like gold upon the surface, and the little waves formed: 
running shadows on the. clear sandy bottam: but. many a 
sea and stream have I.looked upon since, though none so 
charming as-this seemed then. I, leoked,, musing,. down 
its windings, and found myself repeating the stanza which, 
would be thought beantiful were it less hackneyed. 

«<sWe,twa hae paidled in the burn, 
When summer days were fine; 
But seas between us braid hae roay’d, , 

Since the days o’ langsyne,’. : 
‘¢But the days of wading are now-no more, and Lillyburn, 
seems but-a paltry rivulet; and:Mary Ogilvie is about: vo 
be another's, and———Pshaw.!”” said I.to myself at lengtl»,, 
giving my ‘horse a.smartstroke of the.whip,. without: the 
least occasion or intention-—*‘ it is all folly and nonsense +: 
I am sure I:have seen enough of: life to. put alk such ro-. 
mange.out of my head.” ‘ 

The stroke I-had given.my horse,, made it set:off’at- a, 
speed sufficient to have carned me home in a few-minutess 





but, as 1 drew closs to the house, and-had. justigot theses 
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words said, I checked the startled animal, and passed 
nearer to.the farm windows, perhaps, than I should have 
done, had no such wise speech been uttered. I did not seem 
to be observed. The kitchen fire blazed cheerfully with- 
in, and I could see the servants at their work in the apart- 
ment, I passed one end of the house.at a slow pace.. A 
door stood open. I heard a woman’s voice, which sounded 
home to my heart. I was all ear; for I could see nothing 
of the person from whom it proceeded ; but occasionally 


the wave of a petticoat was seen past the edge of the door;’ 


and, like those who are born blind, upon sownd was fast- 
ened at present my whole soul and attention. The voice 
was Mary Ogilvie’s, now in. the fulness,of womanhood ; 
and it was so musical—so rich—so feminine—so heartily 
innocent, as I thought—so purely yet pleasingly Scotch ! 
—‘* And are ye sure its him?” she said. ‘‘ He surely 
was na How does he look? Did ye hear him 
speak ?”—** Yes,” said another female yoice; ‘‘he was 
speeran at the waiter for a’ the news o’ the kintra side.” 
Mary hastily asked, ‘* He wad na speer for our folk, or 
for me—did he ?”’ and then, checking herself, she asked, 
** Was he dressed grand? did he look proud?” The 
horse:gave a cough. I heard a start; and then she said, 
**Gudesake! there’s somebody.” I stuck the spurs into 
my horse, and was at home before I recovered from the 
agitation caused by this incident. 

The congratulations and inquiries of my relatives put 
Mary Ogilvie almost out of my thoughts, until I went to 
bed. As soon, however, as my head was laid on the pillow, 
—where I had slept from childhood, until my departure 
for those remote scenes from which I now é0 gladly had re- 
returned,—solitude, and the circumstances of my arrival, 
after a long absence, awakened all my recollections, and 
drew the past and present fully before me. 

My father was well connected in Edinburgh ; but his 
property in this neighbourhood was very small. Neigh- 
bouring gentles were at a good distance from us, and 
consisted mostly of the wealthy vulgar, who have the 
stateliness of the great, without their dignity; and who, 
having little accomplishment of mind, have the ignorance 
and vulgarity of the lower class, with little of their simple 
good feeling, sense, and warmth of heart. We, there- 
fore, associated little with them.- Mary Ogilvie’s mother 
had been genteely educated ; and Mary herself surpassed 
much in accomplishments, and much more in beauty, all 
the farmer’s daughter’s that I knew. I could not keep 
out of her society, almost from my earliest recollections ; 
and I loved her, as children differing in rank may love, 
because nature is irresistible, and early affection unspeak- 
ably delightful. 

The love of the innocent has little reference to circum- 
starce,—that capricious distributor of the good and evil 
of life,—that tyrannical separator of those whom nature 
has joined together; and the love of the young is little 
checked by a reference to the many things in human 
passion and ‘weakness, of which they are as yet pleasingly 
ignorant, and which after-life is unhappily to develop. 
We had separated just when she was becoming more shy, 
from a feeling of a little inferiority in circumstances—and 
when, with regard to myself, future prospects and foreign 
novelties began to dance before my imagination,- and 
drive from my thoughts my pretty blue-eyed Mary 
Ogilvie. 

I was now returned from “seeing the world”—from 
that necessary preparation for the craft of advancement 
an experience of the heartlessness of polished society, and 
some knowledge of the intricacies of human selfishness 
But Mary Ogilviecontinued on the original spot—was about 
to marry another much like herself, to let out the affec- 
tions of her heart upon her husband and children, and 
likely to remain ignorant of the many bitter discoveries 
in building advancement in fortune upon *‘ knowledge of 
the werld.”” 

Next morning my mind was more calm, and I endea- 
youred wisely to reason myself. into a reconciliation with 
the loss of the object of my early love. I considered the 


prospects of my life, and the dulness of hers, or even that 
of a simple country gentleman—as I might be with her— 
with a country wife and chubby children. I congratu- 
lated myself on the superior prospects of my life—ridi- 
culed to myself the idea of childish love putting a man 
out of his way in the world—thought of the excitements 
of dissipation, and anticipated the triumphs of personal 
distinction. ; : 

My mind was. so occupied with this subject, that it 


introduced; it was Mary Ogilvie’s father. He grasped 


return, and said he hoped the good was not driven out of 
me among foreign gentles, and that I had not exchanged 
Scotch plainness for foreign affectation, nor Scotch piety 
for foreign vice. I assured him, that I valued too highly 


away. for.so unworthy an equivalent; and, although I 
had doubtless left a portion of my early innocence behind 
me, I had gone abroad for improvement, and hoped. I 
had not altogether missed my aim. ‘‘I have a mes- 
sage for you” said he gravely ‘* from our Mary; she 
is to be married to Mr. Lang of the Craiglands; their 
booking is to be this night, and ye maun come doun, as 
an early frien’, for Mary’s sake, and see her booked. 
But come early, Mr. George, and see Mary, for auld 
Jangsyne. I’ve seen the day when I wadna ha’e liked to 
carry to you the news o” her marriage to anither ; but it’s 
no for the pet lamb to company with the proud stag; and 
poortith often parts gude company.” 

When the old man was gone, I wondered at my own 
weakness, and at the little effect of my recent prudent 
reasoning; for although I never had thought seriously of 
marrying Mary Ogilvie myself, nor suspected that my 
early love for her amounted to any thing like a passion 
that should disturb my peace, or mar my fortune, I now 
felt, at the idea of her marrying another, a pang that was 
like tearing my heart asunder. I debated with myself 
whither I should go to Lillybrae early in the evening, and 
see Mary alone, and at length decided in the negative; 
for, whatever affection there might be between us, we had 
Gifferent destinies in life; and, as I did not mean to in- 
terrupt her marriage with the farmer, our meeting alone, 





and reourring to early scenes, would be a trial to our feel- 
ings unnecessarily painful, if not dangerous. 

I went late,* and, when I drew near to the house, I 
became so affected with recollections and present feelings, 
that I almost resolved to return, and either not go at all, 
or at once to seek an interview with Mary, and offer to 
marry her myself. I stopped and considered. ‘* Inde- 
cision,” said I then to myself, ‘‘is the mark of a weak 
mind. I have something else to do in life than gratify a 
juvenile passion.. I will go, and be witness of the mar- 
riage of Mary Ogilvie.” 

The old man received me at the door. The persons 
expected were already met. I went boldly in, with the 
air of the ’squire going to countenance by his presence the 
marriage of one of his tenants. Mary stepped across the 
room gracefully, and met me with warmth; but humility 
and reserve seemed to struggle in her bosom with other feel- 
ings, and the dignity and distance I assumed seemed to 
relieve her, and to prompt her to the manner most fitting 
the occasion. She introduced her intended husband, a 
well-looking country youth, with modesty; and some 
conversation about the countries I had visited and the 
scenes. I had witnessed, since I had been an inhabitant 
of these valleys, tended to relieve our embarrassment, and 
enable the business for which they had met to proceed 
agreeably. My anxiety to hide my feelings induced 
changes in my manner which would have made me ridi- 





made me more taciturn at breakfast, with my father and 
friends, than. was consistent with the’ happiness I ex-' 
pressed at my arrival amongst them. A country carle was 


my hand into his hard fist, congratulated me on my safe: 


many things which belonged to home, .to throw them ’ 


|culous in any other company more capable of observing 
it: for, as my first reserve threw a restraint on the young . 


folks, unfavourable to the enjoyments for which they had 
met, my subsequent familiarity and jocular pliability, 
was, I believe, as unsuitable as unexpected. 

(To be continued. ) 


Seen and sManners. 


¢@ The following excellent jeu d’esprit has been par- 
ticularly recommended for insertion in the Kaleidoscope ; 
and we are not a little gratified that it contains nothing 
which renders it inadmissible. It is not of a political, but 
of a humorous character; and the author cuts right and 
left at both political parties, without appearing to have 
any party bias himself..-Edit. Kal. 
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* COLLECTIVE WISDOM.” 








Extracts from a pamphlet just published, under the 


above title :— 

‘6 We have Burdett upon field-days, Brougham upon 
occasions, Huskisson and Robinson upon business, Can- 
ning to hrush off the flies, and Hume, like the poor, we 
have with us always, . » i‘ 


‘© Each eristorun. Imagine that it is about two 
o’clock, and that you, who have come from a distance, and 
are most anxious to be enlightened by the wisdom and 
warmed by the eloquence of the Senate, have stuffed your 
pocket. with sandwiches, and are elbowing through the 
crowd in Westminster Hall. You come bump upon the 
dark passage, through which a Briton must grope toward 
either House of Parliament. You squeeze into the lobby, 
and you'poke your nose half-way in at the door, by which 
the ‘* Collective” are dropping in, to stick upon the 
benches bits of paper expressing the name and quality of 
the wisdom which is to occupy them for the night. You 
assail the staircase; and, if you be strong in the lags and 
clever at the elbows, work your way to the door of the 
Messengers’ lobby—not, however, till your sandwiches‘ get 
a fair offer of entering your stomach laterally. You stand 
there for full two hours; and, while your ribs are elbowed 
and your toes trod upon, you see the ample bald sconce of 
Mr. Wright moving to and fro, as he admits by the pri- 
vate door those who have more newly worked keys than 
your half-crown. TheS er enters, the door opens, and 
you are shot away from the landing-place across the steps, 
and up to the gallery door, as if a goodly charge of gun- 
powder were at your heels! You get into the gallery; 
and the front rows are full, excepting just room for one 
gentleman in the middle. Some wag invites you there, 
and you squat yourself down under the shade of the clock» 
case, where, you can see nothing. . 

‘¢ You have now time to look about you; and the first 
thing that strikes you is the mean and sombre te gpa 
of the House. ‘** The Chapel of St. Stephen—the scene 
of so many great sayings—the theatre of the ‘ Collective 
Wisdom,’—why, it is not half as large, or one-third as 
tasteful, as my own parish-church !” Just before you is 
the table, upon the near end of which lies the mace, and 
at the far end sit the clerks. Beyond that is the Speaker, 
with a most graceful wig and manner, and some young lay 
Member chatting with him, just to show to a random con- 
stituent in the gallery (haply yourself) that he can appreach 
the Chair. To your left are the Ministers upon the bench 
next the table: behind them the ministerial seconders ; 
then the ‘* country gentlemen,” behind whom sit a mixed 
multitude: to your right upon the first bench, are the 
heavy artillery of the Opposition, and behind them the 

ight a The benches on both sides are rounded away, 
and mingle and are lost behind the Speaker's chair, where, 
as at a neutral ground, Tories and Whigs exchange ci- 
vilities and snuff- boxes. 

*¢ Behind you sit * the morning papers,’ pointing pens 
and pencils, and complimenting the anticipated speakers of 
the night in the inverse ratio of their anticipated speeches. 
You are amazed that any set of men—especially a set of 
men whose words and faces evince so much intelligence, 
should treat not with indifference only, but with absolute 
dislike, that which you have come so far, and wished so 
fondly to hear; but you will be pleased to bear in mind, 





* At the time when this marriage seems to have taken 
place, it was neither unusual nor indecorous for the young 


ing farmers. 





*squire to attend the weddings and funerals of the neighbour- 


that their eyes and fingers must ache at the writing of 
es which to you are mere matter of amusement, and 
at their memories must be on the rack recollecting, and , 
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their judgments untwisting and piecing together the bones 
and dooms of this body oe eloquence.—When you have 
finished your survey, and are listening to_some piece of 
criticism or end of wit upon the seat behind you, you hear 
the names of the numbers repeated in a very melodious 
but solemn voice, and fancy that some one has come to 
give the House a lesson in arithmetic; but, upon lending 
your other ear, you find that it is nothing more than the 
Speaker going through the routine of counting the House. 
When he comes to thirty-nine, he makes one himself, 
takes the chair, and business commences. z 
+s You are now allimpatience. A petition, the size of a 
iece of calico or bolt of canvas, is brought up, praying 
or an abolition of the monopoly of alehouse licences, 
which (after a few words from Mr. Brougham in its favour, 
and Mr. Buxton against it) is pushed quietly under the 
table. To this succeed other prayers for other matters, 
which meet with similar attention and share a similar 
fate. Colonel Davies next, ‘* seeing a Right Honourable 
gentleman opposite in his place,” puts a question about 
the importation of ‘* French kid gloves,” whieh he says 
is a very important matter; and the Right Honourable 
Gentleman nods without rising. Sir James Graham next 
brings in a bill for the draining of 4 mill-pond in Cum. 
berland, which meets with noopposition. A bill to amend 
an act passed in the session before, to amend another act 
passed in the session before that, for regulating the solem- 
nization of marriages, is then moved to be read a second 
time. .It26‘tead as far forth as these words,—** Whereas 
great inconveniences have in many instances arisen from 
marriages.” Upon which some very significant looks are 
exchanged; and Doctor Phillimore, after signifying a 
speech of three quarters of an hour’s length; to which 
few listen, and which gives the pens and pencils of the 
reporters a jubilee, moves that the said bill be committed 
for Monday se’nnight. Mr. Hume then (after stating the 
number. of men, women, and children in the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland, and placing Leinster in the west, and 
Connaught in the east—-in the former of which he is set 
right by Mr. Spring Rice, and in the latter by Mr. R. 
Martin) moves for a return of the number of Hiber- 
nians in-the parish of S*. Giles-in-the-Fields, which is op- 
osed by Sir John Newport, and ultimately refused. T 
aring then puts a question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
eiequer,, about the Sinking Fund; and Mr. Hobhouse 
r-commends, that the King’s-mews should be made a libe- 
rary, and not a barrack. The Honourable Henry Grey 
Bennett makes an able attack upon the tread-mill ; which 
is defended in a similar style by Mr. Holme Summer. 
An attack is made by Mr. Brougham upon the practice in 
the Court of Chancery, which Sir John Copley parries. 
Sergeant. Onslow next presents a petition from some Jews 
against the usury Laws, which is violently apposed by the 
country gentlemen upon both sides of the House, but ul- 
timately received, read, laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed ; the Learned Sergeant makes a long speech 
upon the occasion, which shares the same fate with that of 
Doctor .Phillimore. Mr. Martin, of Galway, awakens 
the sympathy and admiration of the ** Collective,” by 
recounting a most piteous tale of the beating of a jack-ass 
in the Lambeth-road, opzosite the Asylum, to which he had 
fortunately put a stop, by bribing the eudgelling coster- 
monger with a ‘‘ fi‘ppenny ;” and how he had been glo- 
rious at Smithfield, in triumphing over a butcher, who 
had struck a bullock in the pith to save the beef, and who, 
by the, Honourable Member’s grappling with him, had 
been himself kicked into the kennel, and had, in his fall, 
upset a great basket of potatoes, which had been scattered 
over the place, and picked up by certain emigrants from 
Connemara, who called out ‘* Long life and the blessing 
of a ret cow to your honour!” all the time. At this stage 
of the proceedings, Mr. Dennis Browne and the Honour- 
able W. Maule, as being the largest men on their respec- 
tive sides of the House, are so far melted, that they at 
the same instant take out their handkerchiefs and wipe 
their faces. The handkerchiefs appear to be India silk. 
which. calls forth a remark against the smuggling’ of 
them, from Mr. Ellice of Coventry, in which he is sup- 
po:ted by Mr. Peter Moore.. Mr. Secretary Peel makes 
some jokes about thedonkey, the costermonger, thebutcher, 
and the bullock ; and Mr. Canning plays off his wit upon 
the subject of the handkerchiefs. Mr: Alderman Wood 
presents a petition from Mr. Hunt, praying that his roasted 
corn may be used at the public breakfasts given by the 
Speaker. The petition is supported by Mr. Gooch, upon 
the scor2 of agricultural relief; but violently opposed by 
Sir Cha-les Forbes, as an invasion of the East India Com- 
yeny's charter, and by Mr. Rose Ellis, as injurious to the 
Yest [ndia interests. An animated discussion ensues, 
which endsin the petition being withdrawn. . Eight o’clock 
appro ches; the benches and the side galleries fill, and the 
Speaker calls upon Sir James Mackintosh. It is some time 


ere Sir James makes his appearance ; but he comes at last, 
presents a petition from a place, the name of which you 
cannot hear, praying for a Committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the Law Officers of the Crown, and for a revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code. 

‘* Sir James unties a bundle of documents, among which 
there are two numbers of the Edinburgh Review, one of 
which he hands to Lord John Russell, and the other to 
Lord Althorp, he then advances towards the table, looks 
up the gallery to see if all the pens and pencils are in rea- 
diness, and begins. At first he is low: but he rises and 
rises, till, notwithstanding the oratorical structure of his 
periods, your ears shiver as though - fifty tin-men were 
making kettles around you; and till your teeth are set on 
edge as at the sharpening of fifty scythes, and rattle in 

our head as if you were in a quicksilver mine. The 
earned speaker shows so intimate an acquaintance with 
English law, that you wonder why he has not completed 
his history. _ All this, however, is merély a beating of the 
bushes; till the. scent of a quotation. is discovered; and 
then off he scampers full speed, bounding oyer every hedge 
of the question, coursing all the field of declamation, and 
never stopping till a score of lines from Cicero de Repub- 
lica be fairly worried, and the brush displayed in his cap. 
During the chase, Canning takes up a newspaper, and 
Huskisson’s finger slides. over the items of an estimate ; 
while the junior members, on both sides stare with asto- 
nishment, and some of the country gentlemen fail asleep. 
Chase is however taken after chase, figure after figure 
cleared, and quotation after quotation ‘run down ; and at 
each brush that is displayed to the wondererers, a roll of 
cheering ensues. It begins with distinet and patterin 
‘shear! hears!’ but the syllables run into each other till 
you are in doubt whether it more resembles the tumbling 
of a load ‘of sinall stones out of a-cart, or the war cry of those 
biped ‘heroes who, of old, ‘saved the Roman capitol. As it 
fades away, you find a few lagging: ** hears !”. which put 
you in. mind of the dribbling shots of frightened volun- 
teers after the roll of ajc de joie ona hhirth: day. When 
eloquence and applause have done their do, the motion 
follows, the Speaker sits down, and both sides of the 
House are panting for breath. 

** Denman rises to second the motion. His arguments 
are good, and they are well knit together, but they are 
so fat with words that you cannot perceive a rib in them. 
Still you are pleased with their solemn ftow, and their soft 
persuasion. . 

*¢ Uprises the Attorney-General close by the Speaker, 
and up rises more towards you, upon the same bench, Mr. 
C..W. Wynne. _ The last is first; for Mr. Wynne having 
caught the Speake’’s eye, next catches your ear; and the 
altered tone and cadence put you in mind of that part of 
the Austrian retreat, where ‘the squeaking of the wry- 
necked fife,’ succeeds the grumbling of the serpent, -and 
the dubbing of the kettle-drum. ‘The orator advances his 
right foot, half a pace, and throwing back his head till the 
facial line makes an angle of 45 deg. with the ceiling, 
leads off in a key which never comes below high G. You 
are so pierced by the tones and so puzzled by the cadences, 
that you have no time to analyse the matter, and the ora- 
tor comes to a conclusion before you know what he means 
to prove or disprove. 

** To him succeeds the Attorney-General, soft, slow, and 
specious. You acceded to each individual position, and 
yet you wonder why such premises should have led to such 
a conclusion. 

(To be continued. ) 


Sine Arts. 


ADVICE 

From an eminent Professor on the Continent, to a Noble- 
man in this Country, on the Manner in which his Chil- 
dren should be instructed on the PIANOFORTE ; with 
precise Directions as to their Mode of Practice, and 
many Lessons for playing that instrument in the most 
Jinished style of elegance; with Observations on the 
New System of Musical Education, and occasional 
Remarks on Singing. 
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TRANSLATED. FROM THE FRENCH, BY A LADY OF RANK. 


(Concluded from our last. ) 
—_— 
Having now hastily noted down a few general remarks, 
let me, to conclude, revert once more to the earlier part 
of instruction. Supposing the pupil to have gone through 
the companions to the chiroplast, and any other little 
practice that may be given after, or at the same time, what 





is next to be done? This depends on how far he wishes 


to excel in music, or how little skill in that art will-suffic 


Lhim ; and he must therefore start. in proportion, like the 


commander of a vessel, who wishes to ** fetch” a certain 
point, and therefore must make his ‘*ofing” accordingly” 
always taking care ‘* to-keep well to windward,” as being 
on ,the safe side. For instance, if he wishes merely to 
accompany songs, he must attempt easy studios and sona~ 
tas $ if to play easy studios and sonatas, he must attempt 
those which require more application ; and if to. become a. 
really good player, he must go through a regular course 
of the most difficult exercises. In short, he must, like a 
marksman at a crossing object, aim before what he intends 
to strike; or, in another comparison, he must read 
most difficult authors to play with facility those in which 
he wishes to excel, by the same rule that people are re~ 
commended to go to court, and associate with kings and 
princes, to be elegant and easy in common society. By 
always keeping as much as possible aBovE the desired 
point, we generally have it in our power to descend to it at 
pleasure; but if we start with playing only for amuse 
ment, we are like a vessel. that has set sail with a 
‘‘ offing,” we can never ‘‘ fetch” our point, and we must 
therefore either quadruple our labour by “beating to 
windward,” or wholly abandon the voyage. Do not; 
however, let me represent music in so formidable a light 
as to say, that no man can play well till he has w: 
through every difficulty that can be collected ; because, 
if a professor has played the studios of Woelfli, or Kalk- 
brenner, and Cramer, and can afterwards travel a little 
way, though, perhaps, indifferently, in Bache’s fugues, 
he may (with natural taste and energy) play a sonata 
most delightfully; by reason, that, after such works, the 
passages of a sonata would run so easily under his hands, 
that he would, with a-short practice, find no difficulty ; 
and when that was the case (but hot before ) he would 
able to play with enjoyment to himself and his hearers. 
All amateurs should occasionally practice studios, learning 
— one line (or-even one bar).at a time: 1st, with one 
and; 2dly, with the other; and, 3dly, with both together; 
and then, whenever such a passage occurs elsewhere, they 
areat home. This is amuch quicker way of learning than 
constantly crawling through the whole piece. They may, 
of course, also, occasionally, take a sonata, as a relaxation 
from their studies ; and, above all, let them practise care- 
fully and accurately: (no. matter how slowly). reading at 
Jirst sight a little every day, as nothing can be pin y 
quackery than to hear a young lady play a sonata, or a 
studio, without missing a note, and afterwards put to con- 
fusion by being asked to touch the chords with a glee, or 
accompany some. little romance. 

Sight praying is all habit, and if the pupil is not ferward 
enough to finger by himself, it is the duty of his master 
to make him read a little every lesson ; or he may purchase 
the ‘* Appendix” of the emperor of the pianoforte (Cle- 
menti) where he will tind plenty of excellent practice, as 
well as reading, with all the fingering marked by that ex- 
cellent master ! Many of the great players cannot read 
at sight, so well as their apprentices, which proves the 
necessity of constant habit in this branch of practice. “To 
acertain extent, sight playing is absolutely necessary, I 
mean, accompanying, &c. ; but is no more satisfaction to 
me when a sonata is played cold and tame, to be told that 
it was at first sight, than it would be to hear a play re« 
peated after the prompter, instead of being regularly per. 
formed. He, however, who reads well, has:always less 
trouble in studying his performance, and therefore it is a 
very desirable accomplishment. We now and then meet 
with players, who can read with such facility as to be able 
to give a great deal of colouring at first sight, though, if 
the music is at all difficult, it must be impossible that their 
picture can be quite perfect: indeed they must often’ miss 
notes, and depend on their skill in harmony. to_ make 
amends for trifling errors. When practising at sight, the 
pupil should endeavour to get the knack of looking for. 
ward, and by constant habit he will ultimately“see the 
passages at a coup d’eil, as we, by habit, learn to read 
long words without the trouble of spelling them. 

To sum up all, then, :let me repeat, that. to be a good 
sightsman, you must have constant, recourse to strange 
music ; to attain a brilliant execution, you must practise 
difficulties till they are re ce and, to acquire taste, 
you must frequent the Phitharmonic and all other good 
concerts, the Opera, &c. and take every opportunity. of 
imitating the beauties which strike you in every particular 
style, and you will then, if nature bas been bountiful to 
you, compose a picture yourself, instead of becoming the 
meré copyist of your master; who, in his own originality, 
will-always surpass you; whereas, if you embrace and 


-cull from the whole field of music, and are blessed with 


a natural genius, you may possibly leave him in the ba ck. 
round, or at least have a school of your own as well jas. 





imself. 
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Correspondence... 
GIL BLAS. siibicg 


TO THE EDITOR. F 

Srr,—If you have not yet received a better answer to 

‘the inquiry about Gil Blas, I beg leave to state, that we 
have every reason to acknowledge Mr. Le Sage as the 
author of that charming work. It has often been asserted 
that he had taken it from a Spanish original; ‘but it has 
never been proved. In 1809 a Spanish edition was pub- 
lished in London, and the title-page announces that..the’ 
book is now restored to its native language, from which.it 
had been robbed: but, after a remarkably-stupid preface, 
the Reverend Father T. F..de Ysla gives nothing -but an 
indifferent translation from Le Sage, without even the 
shadow of a proof that their ever existed a Spanish ori- 
ginal ; he states nothing but a few surmises and suppo- 
sitions of his own, which are so destitute of sense, that 
they are not worth translating ; and-he finishes with saying 
that he leaves it,to the benevolent reader to. form his own 
judgment. 

The Reverend Father Dov. Felippe Fernandez (the. 
London editor) leaves the matter just where he found it, 
and he even blames the translator for. having used rather 
harsh expressions in making his claim. : 

Now, Sir, as this is quite a fresh transaction, we may 
certainly conclude, that if proofs of a, Spanish original had 
existed, they would have been brought forward on the oc- 
-casion ; and, consequently, that there are none: but there 
is still more to be said in favour of Mr. Le Sage. 

Supposing that he had taken part of his story from the 
Spanish, he would still have the merit of having made it 
into what it is now: for, though his characters are painted 
in a very natural manner, they are much more French 
than Spanish; particularly his comedians, his physicians, 
and, above all, his petits-maitres, Don Mathias de Silva 
has a Spanish name; but neither he nor his companions 

“are Spaniards: they resemble the young Frenchmen. who 


were known under the name of Roués, and who were very | 


wrote. 
STUDIOSUS. 


gommon at the time in which Le Sage 
Liverpoot, June 1, 1824. 

—EEyEEEEE 

: (SEE NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 


—e- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

‘Srr,—During the last week, I received and accepted an 

invitation to take dinner with a friend, to meet a few ac- 

“\quaintance. In the course of our conviviality and conver- 
sation, a gentleman of the company made use of the ex- 
pression ‘* such an one,”” which was immediately, and in 
rather harsh terms, declared by another gentleman to be 
an improper and ungrammatical phrase, and that ** such a 
one” was far more consistent and correct. This the other 
contradicted, and a sharp debate ensued, in which the one 
eontended, that when an indefinite article was made use 
of, “an” always ought to precede a vowel. The other 
replied that the present case must be an exception ; that 
when ‘‘ one” was pronouned, the commencing vowel was 
articulated as though it were the second letter, and as 
if the consonant ‘‘ w” anteceded it; and that it would be 
equally ridiculous to say ‘‘such an woman, such an won- 
der,” as “such an one.”—The parties did not, or could 
‘not, come to any conclusioh during the evening; but a 
rump and dozen was wagered, and the case to be referred 
to yourself, ** whether such an one, or such a one, is the 
more proper expression.” 

If it will not be giving too much trouble, and you do 
not conclude it too insignificant, may I beg you (in an 
early Kaleidoscope) to decide the above query, as it will 
gratify a considerable number. of your subscribers, and 
finally arrange and settle matters betwixt the parties inte- 
rested. : 

For ‘‘ the Company,” and a numerous list of your readers, 

Manchester, May 18, 1824. SENEX. 


~< 





“nid KAiutiooscore, 
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.j ..,RORD:BYRON., 2 


rF ee - oe aes 
**8.'nG! rife EDITOR. 
S1r,—If the few remarks I have to make on the cha- 
Yacter of the late Lord Byron, in whose favour the public 
press. appears to be saying‘ much, should. even be con- 
sidered .by you as entitled to any share of attention, I 
know that I shall be looked upon by many as a singular 


| 


Ae 





tempt and derision: but for: all this, I. ¢ar ey It is 
my 'privilége-to' possess and enjoy an bpinton , if you 
please, I shall give it without reserve. “I :think, ‘then, in 
the first place, that the moral character ofthe deceased 
Lord Byron was extremely exceptionable’s that, ‘in many. 
instances, his writings: have -been dictated. by the ‘most 
degenerate feelings of the human heart; 'that they have 
thereby been the means, and’ may étill be, ‘of incalculable 
injury to society; and that, consequently, ‘however great 
his literary attainments, the-eulogium, now so freely cir- 
culating, is*illstimed ‘and ‘much beyond measure. That 
he is. deserving of our ésteem, as regards“ his conduct to- 
wards the unfortunate Greeks, I do not deny. It is, in- 
deed,/a:bad tree that cannot produce a single good fruit. 
But I:speakofhim principally as an author,—as a man 
of. genius: perverting his ability to the worst of purposes. 
Such intelligible language as this may appear extremely 
unfashionable in the present day, particularly after what 
has’ been said by thé-great north star, as he is: termed, 
Sir Walter Scott. It may offend the delicate feelings of 
those who advocate the’modern principle of bestowing 
unbounded’ praise on the dead, whetlier’ deserving or 
otherwise, merely because such a tribute is gefierally 
looked for; but, for my own part (and I speak for no 
other person) I like it not; the motive is doubtful; it is in- 
correct. Let me rather have the heathenish system revived 
in this particular. Let me have the good old custom of the 
Egyptians continued, .* who would not (as M. Rollin in- 


all decéased persons.” _ This honour was to be determined 
only by the public voice. As soon as the man was dead, 
he was brought to his trial. The public accuser was heard. 
If he proved the deceased had led a bad life, his memory 
was condemned. The people admired the power of the 
laws which extended even beyond the grave, and every one 
struck with the disgrace inflicted on the dead person, was 
afraid to reflect dishonour on his own memory or on that 
of his family. We are even told their own kings were not 
exempt from this tribunal, and that ‘‘ this practice sug- 
gested to princes, that if their majesty placed them out of 
the reach of men’s judgment while they were alive, they 
would at least be liable to it when death should reduce 
them to a level with their subjects.” So may it apply to 
the talented individual I am now speaking of; and I do 


their opinions, and have less of that too-refined respect for 
the memory of departed authors (I mean when it is not 
their due) we should have more of morality and religion 
amongst us than we have at present, and very much more 
of useful information in all branches of literature. 


Yours; &c. 
Liverpool, 


NO CYNIC. 
Hashions for June. 








PromENADE Dress.—Pelisse of lilac gros de he wa 
made quite plain, fastened down the front, and edged 
with a narrow cording of satin of the same.colour; high 
standing collar rounded at the corners, and projecting out- 
wards. The sleeve large at the shoulder, and tapering 
gtadually to the waist, y 
angular cuff and buttons, and a worked muslin rufile.— 
The trimming is of the same material as the pelisse, and 
is formed ines ness a ry with satin page 
edges, arranged perpendi $ it approximates at the 
waist, widens as it reaches the pe AF che 5 _and also.as it de- 
scends, till it unites with the —— that | round: 
the bottom of the pelisse, which is finished with a double. 
roleau of satin. Rose-colour bonnet of gros de Naples, 





being, -and-possibly may be regarded by.some with con- | ¢oléus eatin 


forms us) suffer praisgg to be bestowed indiscriminately on.|,, 


not hesitate to say, that if men would be more candid in 


where it is finished with a sex-| 


trimmed with the same, and edged with folded crepe lisse : 
te sb of ‘flowers aré:placed round the crown between 
the’ silk trimmings; the bonnet bent in front a la Maria 
Stuart, and tied under the chin with rose-colour crepe 
lisse. Cottage cap of British Mechlin lace, with bows of 
rose-colour crepe lisse on each side. Primrose-colour 

gloves; black kid shoes; green parasol, lined with lilac. 
BALL DrEss.—Dress of jonquil-colour silk * 
fancifully ornamented with satin bows of the same colour: 
the corsage made rather high: the stomacher of ‘ec mul 
lout satin, co lf round, and laced in -front; it ex- 
tends across the top of the bust, and ends nearly in a 
point at the waist, having bows’ arranged all round at 
wine odel eee isa apainney of “satin 
ing cori the $ satin ceinture, with triangu- 

ar leaves formed in'a fosette behind. ‘The sleeve is ver 

short, anddecorated with satin bows, besides a net-wor 
of satin with ornamented knots at each corner; it spreads 
over the top of the sleeve, and tapers almost to.a point, 
where it unites with the double satin band that goes round 
thearm, Theskirt has two rows of silk barege, about half 
a quarter deep, set on very full, and alternately ornament- 
ed with satin bows and a‘ broad satin roleau beneath.— 
Turban of white crepe lisse, surmounting a broad band of 
gold net, -richly.ornamented with stars at each point, and 
two. gold tassels pendant on the left side. Brilliant neck- 
lace of tapphite and diamonds; bracelets and car-rings to 
correspond. “White kid gloves, white satin shoes, French 

silk scarf of cerulean blue, with embroidered lace ends. 


The Mousewife, 


., Corns.—The hardness upon the toes and other parts of 
the feet are, in general, too familiar to most of our readers 
to require description." “The cure, however, will be neces- 
saty ‘to dwell’a little upon. When corns become large and 
inful, they ought.tobe pared closely down with a sharp 
nife or razor, and the centre hard point detached without 
iving pain. Previous to this operation the feet should be 
ept in warm water for half'an hour, in order to soften 
the parts, to render them more free to the knife, a plaster 
of ammoniac, with mercury spread upon linen, applied 
round the toe, and continued upon it fora fortnight, when 
it should be taken off; the feet again. bathed for half an 
ur, if warm water, and the corns again tut, when a 
similar plaster should be applied. Some have found great 
success in merely cutting the corns, as above described, 
and putting their feet in warm water, every night, for:a 
month, cutting their corns whenever they appeared, but 
wearing no plaster. It is needless to mention that tight 
shoes must not be worn. 


Che streside. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


167. Because useful books ought to be red (read. ) 
168. They are miners (minors. ) 


Co Correspondents. 


(> Owing to the unusual length of several of the articles ih 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, we have been obliged to postpone 
several prepared communications, amongst which are—the 
continuation of L’Hermite en Italie—and an original sto: 
of the Bachelor, promised in our last. 


GRAMMATICAL QuERY.—.We shall next week address a short 
note to our Manchester correspondent, Sencz, on the subject 
of his query. All that our space now allows us to observe 
is, that whether there be an éxpress rule on the point 4n 

pute,.or not, euphohy seems decidedly to point out “ such 

».@ one” in preference to the very uncouth phrase “ such an 
-one.” 
Tas Greek EriGkAM AND TRANSLATION, from our young 
. friend, 4 Westminster Scholar, shall appear next week. 


Musica Rounp.—This piece, promised some time ago, shalt 
“certainly appear in our present volume, which will be com. 
pleted this day three weeks. ; 
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